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A SPECIMEN OF FEMININE JOURNALISM. 
Lapy editors are not unknown in the English 
magazine world, and we have had lady leader- 
writers before now, but the sex has not yet 
asserted itself editorially in our political press. In 
| America, even this has been accomplished, and we 
have now before us a fair specimen of transat- 
lantic feminine journalism in a New York paper, 
called Woodhull and Claflin’s Weekly—editors and 
_ proprietors, Victoria C. Woodhull and Tennie C. 
Claflin. After the fashion of American journals, 
| it flaunts a large-typed motto—‘ Progress! Free 
Thought! Untrammelled Lives!’ professing to 
break the way for future generations by treating 
of all subjects of vital interest to the common 
people, while throwing open its columns alike to 
| Republican and Democrat, Radical and Conser- 
| yative, Christian and Infidel, Roman Catholic 
| and Protestant, Jew and Pagan, Materialist and 
| Spiritualist. 

Strictly speaking, the Weekly is not a news- 
| paper, seeing the only events it deems worthy 
_ of record are such as relate to the progress of the 

Woman’s Rights movement in the States ; inform- 
| ing the world that a certain doctress put nine 
| thousand dollars in her purse in twelve months; 

that one lady has been elected as one of the 
directors of the Wyoming National Bank, and 
another admitted to practice in the law-courts of 

Illinois. We learn, too, that the Rev. Miss Chapin 

has charmed forty-five thousand dollars out of 
somebody’s pockets to build her a new church in 

Iowa City, and that a Mrs Livermore lately held a 

Cleveland congregation spell-bound for an hour 

and five minutes ; this despiser of what a sympa- 
thising sister calls the threadbare utterances of St 

Paul, being attired for the occasion in a plain 

black silk dress, lace collar and cuffs, with a gold 
collar-pin and a chain at her belt. Further signs 
of the caving-in of the inferior male creatures are 
not wanting. Male lecturers cannot hold their 
own against their female rivals; one of whom is 
especially complimented for displaying extraordi- 
nary familiarity with the arts and wiles of poli- 


ticians, the wire-pullings of demagogues, and the 
corrupt dodges of lobbyists; while, to complete 
man’s discomfiture, Miss Minnie Swayne, the 
young and prepossessing Professor of Elocution at 
Vassar College, is about to take to the rostrum, 
and prove from historical records that, whenever 
circumstances have admitted, woman has proved 
herself equal to man in every sphere. It is also 
recorded that a number of women have formed a 
joint-stock company in Nebraska, and opened a 
faro gambling establishment ! 

While advocating woman’s rights generally, the 
leading article, as drapers say, in which Mesdames 
Woodhull and Claflin deal is the question of 
female suffrage. They do not ask that the right 
of voting should be conferred upon women, but 
insist that they have the right already, although 
tyrannous man has hitherto prevented them exer- 
cising it; their argument being, that the fact of 
the constitution nét expressly forbidding women 
to vote, is tantamount to its allowing them the 
privilege, for the law must be construed by its 
wording, not in accordance with the judgment of 
its executors, or the supposed meaning of its 
makers, They declare the right to the ballot to be 
an inherent right of nature : ‘ Nobody was born to 
govern anybody else, man or woman; it is only 
because in political associations people become so 
united, that a man, in order to govern himself, is 
obliged to govern others, that we get the right to 
govern others at all” We need quote no more 
upon this head, but cannot resist giving the follow- 
ing extract from a memorial presented to Congress, 
more remarkable for its comical collocation of 
sentences than anything else: ‘Woman has a 
distinct and perfect individuality, recognised by 
all governments as to allegiance and obedience, 
She is a producer, tax-payer, criminal, witness ; 
may be loyal, or commit and be punished for 
treason. She produces her full share of all mate- 
rial wealth, besides the responsibilities and dangers 
of maternity. In her sphere she is as complete as 
man is in his. She is his companion in all the 
trials of life, and in all the evils of imperfect 
legislation. The exercise of a faculty is necessary 
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to its growth. Woman possesses the faculty of 
government, and cannot be deprived of its advant- 
ages without damage to the body politic. Man, 
deprived of female society, degenerates rapidly, as 
may be seen in all communities composed of men 
alone—doubtless the same would be true of 
woman. A perfect government can only come of 
a perfect manhood and womanhdod, with their 
efforts united for the common good. It therefore 
becomes man’s duty to recognise woman as an 
integral part of the body politic, and woman’s duty 
to rise to the responsibility of her position.’ 

Fond believers in the sex’s gentleness assure us 
that the acrimony of political strife will be wonder- 
fully softened when women take part in it ; we are 
sorry to say we find no signs of anything of the 
sort in this ladies’ newspaper. It tells us that a 
man who can hold certain sentiments, must be 
shallower than any flat-headed papoose that ever 
had his head flattened between boards; when a 
medical society refuses to admit female members, 
our lady journalists find consolation in remember- 
ing that the old fogies and dry bones of which the 
faculty is made up, must, in the nature of things, 
soon pass away; the papers opposing the new 
doctrine are styled old-rut journals, ‘dead as door- 
nails to this new and living gospel, and we live 
fellers must leave them to be buried by the dead.’ 
Funnily enough, when the ladies want to be par- 
ticularly severe upon their opponents they write 
them down as old women, who, too ancient to 
appreciate woman suffrage, growl like witches over 
holy water! A Miss Carroll being voted five thou- 
sand dollars for important military services, in 
consequence of the Assistant-secretary of War 
testifying that the first campaign in Tennessee was 
begun, and successfully carried out, on plans fur- 
nished by her, and that she afterwards acted as 
confidential military adviser to the War Depart- 
ment—the New York Times, in commenting upon 
this curious contribution to the history of the Civil 
War, was impertinent enough to declare it a 
stronger argument in behalf of female suffrage than 
all the speeches its advocates could deliver, if they 
spoke till doomsday ; since Miss Carroll had not 
only done well, what few men could do at all, but 
proved that her sex could achieve something 
beyond tall talk, and thereby given a useful hint 
to her clamorous sisters, who would win a victory 
by the Chinese method of making more noise than 
their foes. Thereupon, our editresses give vent to 
their indignation in the following fashion: ‘A 
person who merely writes to make an article, with 
no regard for principles or facts, is a scribbler ; 
and such is the person who penned the above;’ 
proceeding to stigmatise the writers in the offend- 
ing Times as scribblers, paid to write what they 
know is untrue, and to argue against their own 
convictions of truth and right! Then, warming 
with their own words, they go on : ‘Some men—we 
fear most men—look upon women as simply capable 
of making themselves a power through their power 
to fascinate as females, and we are glad to have the 


opportunity of entering our protest against such 
damnable imputations. Because this has been 
nearly the only way men have permitted women to 
approach them, it must not be taken for granted that 
they are not capable of other things. Women have 
intellect as well as men, and they will prove it too, 
right soon. Women will shew that the corruption 
which festers in nearly all public offices, can no 
longer hold high revel at the expense of the work- 
ing-men and working-women of this country, 
They will shew themselves fitted to do this little 
job, and do it cleanly too. And we now warn all 
those who have assumed to rule us without our 
consent, and who do now rule us against our wish 
and will, to make hay while the sun shines; for 
the storm-cloud even now hangs over, to wash away 
al! plundering schemers, such as infest the halls of 
legislature, and which could only find footing there 
through the connivance of male legislators !’ 

We commend the above denunciation to the 
consideration of all British idolaters of Uncle Sam, 
who would fain have us believe Utopia actually 
exists upon the other side the water, in the land 
whereof one of its citizens here writes, that its 
commerce is half-ruined, that in its large industrial 
towns one-fourth of the labouring population can 
find no work to do, while the like proportion of 
the remainder have to be content with that half- 
loaf called ‘short time ;’ because bankers control 
the government, and the government robs the 
masses, to build up corporations that crush the life 
out of the people. Here we are looking to secret 
voting to extirpate bribery, corruption, and undue 
influence ; in America, the women cry: ‘Give us 
votes! Woman’s influence is needed to purify the 
ballot ; nothing less than an angel can stir that 
political pool!’ ‘What are our naval yards good 
for?’ asks another dissatisfied reformer. ‘ Why, 
for the creation of voters, by employing men a few 
days before an election, and discharging them » 
few days after.” It is certainly consoling, consider- 
ing all we hear about our naval shortcomings, to 
learn that Brother Jonathan ‘is awfully behind 
England in naval matters ;’ and it is pleasant to 
find an American writer aver that Englishmen are 
the most patriotic men in the world, and that 
Englend possesses a better guarantee for the 
defence of its government by its people than any 
other country upon the face of the earth. Nor in 
social matters do our cousins seem to be much 
better off than ourselves, In six or seven months, 
the authorities of St Louis, Missouri, have received 
nineteen thousand dollars from a tax on immorality, 
and we are told ‘there is not a village in New 
England in which the standard of morality, could 
it be thoroughly probed, would not be found of 
the lowest order.’ 

Might not the following easily pass for a 

uotation from an English newspaper discussing 
the great question of the decline of matrimony 

‘The misfortune of even the best society to-day 
is, that in families the girls are educated in 
such extravagance, they would die of ennu 
if they could not satisfy their wants as soon as 
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they arise. They will have the best of every- 
thing, and money beyond the counting thereof. 
Hence, they are entirely out of the reach of 
ordinary young men, and, indeed, they have been 
trained to regard a ——_- settlement and a 
richly appointed establishment as the only con- 
ditions of marriage. "Tis true that our young men 
lose nothing and gain much by leaving these 
dainty hot-bed flowers to be plucked by some 
— rich hand. These young men cannot afford 
to keep a woman merely to look at, and to —_ 
their income in extravagance. Hence, though x 
it may be, in the very circles where these fair 
girls flourish, and accustomed to all the refinement 
and luxuries of life, they dare not m one of 
these penniless beauties, lest she should bring 
them both to oa They prefer, therefore, to 
remain bachelors; they join a club, and settle 
down far too often in single blessedness for life,’ 

Poetry, of a sort, seems to be in high favour 
with the conductors of the Weekly, for they devote 
a page a week to a continuous poem with the 
prosaic title of Nature in a Nutshell, of which one 
verse may serve as sample : 


Go ask the matron sage, demure and fifty, 

What mate to choose ; she ’ll counsel one who’s 
thrifty ; 

And tell you life may be as sweet as honey, 

If one allies it with a man of money ; 

And as for love, it is a thing for laughter— 

Marry the gold, the love will follow after ; 

In two years’ time you get divorced, and she 

Declares things are not what they used to be! 


Another rhyming contributor asks : 
Are statesmen vain enough to think 


That they would have free, 
If Woman not lent her hand 
And fought for liberty ? 


While a third coaches the sex in the latest forms of 
slang, impressing upon the feminine mind that the 
newest name for money is ‘spondulix,’ that ‘ fusil 
oil’ stands for whisky, ‘going through you’ for 
robbery, ‘he’s upon his back’ for bankruptcy ; 
while 
They ask you ‘ How goes it?’ on meetin 
° noakanel suai’ ieadions ° 
They substitute ‘ beating’ for cheating, 
And sometimes combine both the two. 
If foolish, ‘ Your head isn’t level,’ 
Or may be, ‘ Your head isn’t clear ;’ 
of saying : ‘Go to the devil!’ 
They tell you: ‘ Walk off on your ear!’ 


From an article exposing the commission mee 
so much in vogue in America, we extract the fol- 
lowing examples of that method of doing business. 
A printer wanted to purchase a printing-press, the 
advertised price being two hundred and eighty 
dollars. This amount allowed twenty-four dollars 
commission. The would-be purchaser innocently 
thought that, as there was no one else entitled to 
the commission, he could get it deducted from the 
price of the press. ‘No, no,’ said the salaried 
salesman. ‘If we were to do that, we should bring 
our agents about our ears, and they would recom- 
mend other presses ; but I’ll tell you what I will 
do: I'll sell that press through a third person—you 
and I to divide the commission.’ Even railroad fares 
are affected by a commission monopoly. If you 
go into a Broadway railway office, and ask for a 
em ticket to Topeka, the clerk hands 


you one, smiles blandly, and says: ‘Forty-one 
eighty.’ You reply; ‘Oh, but I can get one for 
thirty-seven dollars. He studies a moment, and 
replies: ‘Very well, sir; you can have it for 
thirty-seven.’ While, if you travel three or four 
hundred miles on your journey, and step out of 
the cars, say at Pittsburgh, and ask for a ticket to 
Topeka, the clerk says: ‘Forty-one eighty.’ You 
answer : ‘That is just as mie: as it is from New 
York. He replies: ‘Can’t help it, sir; that’s our 
price.’ On the other hand, at Topeka, you enter 
the dépét, step up to the desk, and demand: 
‘Through ticket to New York’ ‘Forty-one dollars, 
says Mr Clerk. Next to you comes a gentleman, 
= demands: ‘One for Boston. ‘Thirty-five,’ 
says the clerk. The gentleman turns and remarks: 
‘ Are you going to New York?’ You reply: ‘ Yes.’ 
He says: ‘So am J. You should have taken a 
ticket to Boston for thirty-five dollars, stop in New 
York, and sell that portion of your ticket beyond 
for four dollars, and thus have saved ten do 

I suppose you haven't travelled?” You answer 
‘N-no,’ and ruminate upon the exactitude with 
which railroad companies proportion their fare te 
the distance travelled. 

The advertising columns of this paper, published 
by ladies in the special interest of ladies, are 
remarkable for the paucity of advertisements con- 
cerning ladies’ dress. Tailors’ announcements 
are quite as plentiful; and one might almost 
fancy. the advertisers were poki un at the 
female suffragists, for bankers and brokers pretty 
well share the space with wine-dealers and keepers 
of rooms of which Phelan billiard-tables and pure 
liquors are the attractions. Literature is repre- 
sented by one work—somebody’s Exhaustive Argu- 
ment against Marriage Legislation, while two astrolo- 
gers, or rather professors of Prognostic Astronomy 
= Astro-phrenology, appeal to those anxious 

eir 


Future fate to learn— 
The present, past, and future to discern, 


for the small charge of from one to five dollars. 
There is something new to us in a dentist an- 
nouncing his readiness to supply ‘ plumpers to set 
out the cheeks and restore the face to its natural 


appearance ;’ and there is a thoroughly American 
vertisement of a new journal, displaying the 
wonderful national inconsistency which refuses to 


ise the fact, that what is sauce for the goose 
should be sauce for the gander. Every one knows 
how ‘riled’ the Americans were at = — of 
any Euro nation e rebellious 
Southerners. This new organ boldly proclaims 
that ‘ ive republicanism’ must henceforth be 
the cntinal § policy of Uncle Sam ; an active repub- 
licanism, ‘sympathising with republican insurrec- 
tions, and recognising republican insurrectionary 
governments—in monarchical countries, in order 
to bring about the final uniting of all the nations 
of the earth under the stars and stripes! Truly, 
‘the leviathan is king of the beasts’ in American 
eyes, and very untruly it would seem do some folks 

reach that kings only have caueire minds. 
~~ another advertisement we learn that, not 


content with being newspaper — Mes- 
y 


dames Woodhull and Claflin are to transact 
business as brokers and bankers: the senior part- 
ner in the firm being fired by a greater ambition 
still, for on the front page of the journal appears in 
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t befitting its importance this ‘card:’ ‘The 

‘osmo-political Party.—Nomination for President 
of the U.S. in 1872—Victoria C. Woodhull, subject 
to ratification by the National Convention.’ 


MY FRIEND CHING. 
IN FOUR PARTS—PART III. 


DrownNInG men, so the ee tells us, will 
catch at straws ; and it is hardly wonderful if, in 
my desperate condition, I snatched eagerly at even 
80 poor a crumb of comfort as that held out to me 
by Ching. Jumping from my lair among the sofa- 
cushions, I hastily adjured the boy to speak out, 
if indeed he had anything to impart. is, how- 
ever, did not meet the views of my young Chinese 
friend. He pursed up his lips, and shook his 
smooth head until his pigtail vibrated like the 
pendulum of a clock, while his cat-like eyes 
expressed a world of lazy slyness ; but I soon saw 
that anything like frank explanation was not to 
be looked for. Not unnaturally, too, I grew angry. 
*You young humbug!’ said I, grasping Ching by 
the collar of his loose robe, ‘what do you mean Wy 
coming here to tease me in this way! I have half 
a mind to try if I can’t shake the truth out of you, 
if you know anything.’ 

‘Master one very big piecey mistaken,’ returned 
the undaunted Ching ; ‘China boy spoil all if do 
directly so what master ask him. Suppose shake 
—suppose beat—Ching hold tongue all same. 
Master know one time, not long wait, all boy know 
—not time good to-day.’ 

It was to no p that I tried, in every pos- 
sible way, to mollify the lad’s fixed resolution. 
Persuasion failed, bribes failed, and as for renewing 
my former threat of shaking the secret out of him, 
I not the heart to do so, for it was evident 
that my humble friend was very genuinely sorry 
for me. . Real tears, the first I had ever seen there, 
glistened in the lad’s Mongolian eyes; and as he 
twice patted my arm with his long-clawed hand, 
there was something in the action which reminded 
me of the caressing manner in which an affection- 
ate cat will rub its soft head against one’s knees. 
That Ching was already aware of the nature of 
the reverse which had befallen me, did not surprise 
me much, for I knew how rapidly good or bad 
tidings spread among the astute and gregarious 
race of which he was a member, and that our 
Chinese servants and warehouse coolies were sur- 
prisingly well informed as to our means, our char- 
acters, and the state of our affairs. No doubt the 
story of the plundered cash-box and of ‘ Master 
Harry’s’ disgrace had been telegraphed from the 
counting-house to the Hongs, as well as to every 
kitchen in Anglo-Chinese Shanghai. But what 
astonished me was, that Ching should have proved 
himself so ready to shew friendliness towards a 
fallen man. The people of the Flowery Land are 
not famous for their fidelity to the unfortunate ; 
and ill-luck is a phenomenon from which they are 
apt to shrink, as Neapolitans recoil from the 
reputed possessor of the Evil Eye. Certainly I 
had rendered the boy some services ; but nothing 
would have been more in accordance with Chinese 
human nature than oblivion on these points. Yet 
Ching was in earnest, and I could not doubt that 
he believed himself to be able, in some way at 
which I could not guess, to repair my broken 


fortunes. Whether there was any valid reason for 


his present reticence, or whether this was merely 
due to a Machiavellian enjoyment at keeping the 
clue to the mystery in his own hands, was also 
beyond all my powers of conjecture. 

‘Master write piecey line Missy Constance ; say 
Missy listen what Ching got say!’ Such was the 
lad’s demand, as he brought writing materials 
and set them on a little table at my elbow. I 
pave a groan of sheer agony at the mention of 

er dear name. Constance, my own Constance, 
was now lost to me! What right had I to 
address her, I on whom rested the stigma of a 
vile but unrefuted accusation, such as that under 
the stunning influence of which I still was! What 
could she think of me! How had she received the 
hateful news of my supposed detection in a treacher- 
ous household crime? I knew her truthful nature 
so weil, that I did not believe they would have an 
easy task to make her — Harry Springfield as 
a thief. She would stoutly maintain my innocence, 
of that I was assured ; but in all things else she 
would obey her father, even to her own lasting 
unhappiness. And in time—who could tell? per- 
petual dropping wears away a stone—Constance 
might be taught to believe me really the mean 
rogue, the midnight robber, that men’s tongues 
proclaimed me. She would learn not to love me; 
would be weaned to forget what the gossips would 
charitably call her ‘first fancy, and some more 
fortunate man than I would claim her as his wife. 
What a nightmare the whole business seemed! A 
few hours since, the prospects of no one among all 
our thriving bustling community were brighter. 
I was happy then. Gray-headed men, themselves 
deservedly honoured, gave me a place in their 
esteem. I had many friends, whose out-stretched 
hands and smiling faces greeted me in every public 
place. In our offices, I was considered as a rising 
Junior, one day to be reckoned among the larger 
stars of the commercial hemisphere. The dearest 

irl in the world loved me, and was my promised 

ride ; whereas now—— 

‘Master write piecey line Missy Constance ; say 
mee | listen what a | got say!’ resumed the 
familiar at my elbow. And in a dreary mood of 
compliance I took up my pen, and scrawled a few 
lines, without address or signature, beginning or 
end, but in which, besides praying that Constance 
would give ear to Ching’s communication, what- 
ever it might be, I contrived somehow to blunder 
out the assurance of my truth, and the heartfelt 
entreaty that she would trust in me in spite of 
a It was the oddest love-letter, perhaps, 
that ever was penned, as Ching was the queerest 
messenger that ever carried a billet-doux; but 
somehow the feverish hurried lines were traced, 
and off went a his credentials. I remained 
lounging among the sofa-pillows, ny blood tingling 
at times with aimless rage, and a wild impulse to 
be up and doing, while all the time my bewildered 
brains were feebly trying to disentangle the ravelled 
threads of the affair. That there were serious 
grounds for the worst suspicions against me, was 
undeniable. Of course it was false—utterly false, 
that I had deserved the harsh treatment and 
the cruel opprobrium which had fallen on me. 
But how damaging, and yet how coherent and 
seemingly well founded, were the heavy suspicions, 
under the weight of which my good name had 
gone down like a foundering ship at sea! 
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We are all of us so wrapped up in our own 

rsonality, so supremely conscious of our own 
individual importance, that it requires a powerful 
effort to shake off the involuntary egotism that 
inthrals us, and to get, as it were, a bird’s-eye 
view of ourselves as others see us. In the 
extremity of mental distress and moral ish, I 
made the necessary effort, and I admit that the 
result frighteried me. Gradually I became aware 
what men must think, what they must say, of 
Harry Springfield, and what would be my own 
verdict on another unlucky fellow in circum- 
stances precisely similar. My guilt seemed so 
probable as to be almost demonstrated with the 
certainty of a mathematical formula. And there 
were aggravating circumstances. When a r 
clerk with a low salary goes wrong, pre by 
debt, bad company, and brandy pawnee, somebody 
is generally found to urge a plea in mitigation. 
But the rising youngster, the spade partner who 
had come so early into a snug income, the nephew 
and adopted son of the man whose confidence he 
had basely abused, he was indeed a knave of the 
first-water, a sinner beyond redemption! All my 
honest past, all the little bygone deeds and words 
that had won the liking and good-will of my 
fellows, would count now for the specious hypocrisy 
that had masked an evil heart ! 

And Ching! what could that eccentric young 
heathen, whose whim it was to be faithful to his 
former benefactor, do to help me at this pinch! 
The idea was in itself an absurd one. I had been 
pleased by the boy’s evident kindliness ; but it 
was much as a man sitting forlorn beside his 
desolate hearth, cold for ever through desertion 
or death, may be soothed by the fondling and 
whining of the dog that comes to lick his hand, 
For a few minutes, I had been inclined to give 
some credit to the notion that Ching really was, 
as the police say in London, ‘in possession of 
certain information. And yet, what an ignis-fatuus, 
what a very jack-a-lantern, dancing madly over 
bog and brier, would this vague hint from such 
lips most probably turn out to be! Perhaps the 
assertion of his power to benefit me was but a 
pious fraud on Ching’s part, a mere stratagem to 
induce me to rally my spirits, and emerge from 
the black clouds of despair. I remembered the 
astounding, poe oe A gall almost boundless 
faculty for lying which is one of the peculiarities 
of Ching’s versatile countrymen. With them, as I 
well knew, falsehood is no wayside weed, but a 
garden flower elaborately cultivated—an actual 
accomplishment, by which rough ways are made 
smoothly pleasant ; so that not to he is, among 
the Chinese, a main landmark of barbarism. 
Perhaps the lad—so I thought—has even now 
forgotten the harmless little ruse by which he 
amiably tried to coax away the first sullen stupor 
of my hopelessness, 

And yet this was not so. There is a subtle 
thrill of sympathy, an instinct by which we find 
out when the truth, the real, honest truth, is told 
to us, even by a semi-civilised savage like Ching ; 
and besides, those tears were no deception. But, 
Ching’s sincerity once granted, what could the 
poor lad do? That was a question easier to ask 
than to answer. 

Bowman came back presently to suggest that a 
glass of sherry before dinner and a chat would do 
me good. The first part of this hospitable pre- 


scription I declined ; but I was feverishly eager to 
talk about everything and anything that might 
distract my thoughts from dwelling so pertina- 
— on my own unmerited sufferings. The 
French naval reinforcements had been signalled, 
had they? So much the better. A frigate, a 
corvette, and four gunboats? Then we should 
be the quicker rid of the Tae-ping vermin, whose 
ill-omened presence was scaring away trade from 
one of its most important outlets in the far East. 
Jones had lost the great match at billiards, after 
all the bragging of his friends as to the unrivalled 
powers of his cue. The victorious player is a 
queer sort of fellow, is he? Ah, that must be 
true, if Thompson really remembers him in the 
capacity of ‘bonnet’ at a gambling-house in San 
Francisco. And, talking of bonnets, the new hats, 
fresh from Paris by this mail, in which those. 
Murphy girls appeared on the parade to-day, down 
by Battery Point, were a sight to see! A hum- 
ming-bird on one of them, Bowman could assure 
me, with extended wings, pecking, with a noble 
disregard of natural history, at a bunch of cherries ;. 
and a thing like a dwarf owl on the other! Ugly 
hats, but the ‘last thing out’ in the Rue de 
Villédo, and therefore all the ladies of Shanghai 
were wild to secure fac-similes of them. Old 
Mr Graham was very bad—not expected to get 
through the night. Never got over that sun- 
stroke, you remember. And matters looked un- 
promising for the safety of the Windsor Castle, two 
months out, and never spoken. A boat had been 
picked up at sea, supposed to have belonged to her. 
A coral reef, perhaps, or, more probably, pirates, 
had intercepted the fine Clyde-built clipper-ship. 
on her homeward voyage. ‘A bad look-out for 
the underwriters that.’ 

So we conversed—Bowman kindly anxious to- 
divert my mind from the tormenting thoughts 
that, like so many venomous flies, would buzz and 
sting, despite all efforts to drive them away ; while 
I was in hopes that the sound of my own voice 
would inspire me to shake off the depression that 
was upon me. Dinner-time arrived ; and my honest 
young entertainer, who had ordered a sumptuous 
repast for my benefit, did his best to persuade me 
to drown dull care, according to the time-honoured 
maxim, in a Red Sea of rosy wine. It was useless, 
though, to a man in my predicament, this pro- 
vision of good cheer. I ate scarcely at all, and 
drank but little. Iced champagne, as it creamed 
and beaded in the broad glass, could not minister 
to a mind diseased as mine was. Amontillado. 
might have been the veriest twenty-four shilling 
sherry, for aught I knew or cared ; and Burgundy 
had no savour, claret no bouquet, to an unappre- 
ciative consumer like myself. I could not perse- 
vere in talking about little indifferent scraps of 
local gossip and small-talk ; and it was in vain 
that I tried to wax facetious over the chignons and 
extravagantly high-heeled boots of the two Misses 
Murphy, who were considered as the best repre- 
sentatives of the Girl of the Period that Shanghai 
could boast ; or that I chimed in with Bowman’s 
hypothetical calculations as to the manner in 
which old Mr Graham would ‘cut up,’ and which 
of his nephews and nieces would be the better for 
his accumulated thousands. 

My efforts at conversation became spasmodic and 
rare; and after a while they ceased altogether. 
A gloomy period of silence succeeded, during 
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which my host and I smoked our cigars with 
British gravity, and were plainly at a loss what to 
do next. Then the hush, broken only by the 
distant noises of the great city, became unendur- 
able; and, with a plunge, I dashed at the only 
— of conversation that could interest me just 
en. 
ose,’ I said, ‘the ew were talking a 
good deal about this business of mine ?’ 
Bowman, knocking awa pad oer ashes from 
the end of his cheroot, i that this was the 


case. 

‘And what do they say?’ I inquired, with a 
forced laugh. ‘I should like to know, 

*On my word, old chap, I had rather not tell 
you,’ blurted os my rent, Speen —~s to - 
ears ; ‘not that e ’s ill-natured, o e 
will talk,’ he added. in va recatin aa 

* And those who are not ill-na , what do they 
say of me?’ I asked bitterly. 

man fidgeted and grew restless. ‘Take it 
coolly, Springfield,” he said: ‘a few of us—like 
myself and Hall, and those who know you well— 
are quite sure you never did anything amiss, first 
or last, but that the whole affair is some infernal 
blunder of somebody’s. But there are those who 
go dead on the other tack, and would hang you if 
they could. And some, who pretend to be more 
charitable than their neighbours, set the thing 
down to kle What d’ye call it—that one 
=< in the wp . v 

. mania ?’ said I, opening my eyes wider 
than before. a 

‘Precisely. The complaint the lady shop-lifters 
are subject to,’ returned Bowman ; ‘I believe they 
mean it. There was a fellow here, a lieutenant 
of Her Majesty’s ship Magpie—I forget his name, 
Dawson, Davenant, or something of the sort ; very 
well connected, gentlemanly man, and belonged to 
Lord Fakeham’s family—who never went out to 
dinner without stealing the spoons. His servant 
used to take them out of his pocket, and return 
them, when he brushed his coat. 

Just then, and before I could express an opinion 
on the over-acquisitive lieutenant of the J 


supposed there was a knock at the 
d inese servants and coolies 
arrived, bringing my 
my books and. dresring-ase 
my room at my uncle’s yamun. It had been 

that I was to have a bed made up for me 

on the sofa in Bowman’s lodgings for the next four 
or five nights, which would, it was expected, give 
time for Mr Gregory, the partner fresh } at 
England, and whose presence was needed to make 
up a local council, to arrive. Then I should be 
ee ee ee Soe ee 
the circumstantial evidence against me, of course 
I must leave Shanghai a banned and branded man. 
It was no pleasant ; for how, unless Ching 
should prove a friend in need, could I hope to 
eonvince those who were predis by the ugly 
aspect of the business, to me merely as a 
hardened criminal, persisting in a sullen system 
of baseless denial ! 

But the servants had brought something else 
with them than the clothes and books and gun- 
eases, that had been hurriedly gathered up in 
the apartment that I was no longer to —— 
The chief of them, a corpulent under-butler, 
whose smooth plumpness and slow movements had 
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invariably reminded me of a slug, assumed a 
mysterious air as he slipped into my hand a little 
note, written on the prettiest of pink paper, the 
very sight of which, addressed to m a as it was 
in the dainty handwriting that I knew so well, 
sufficed to set ny pulses tingling and leaping with 
a wild thrill of hope. It was all that I could do 
to restrain myself from pressing the delicate mis- 
—— my p> fo refrained: = —— to 
P it in m et, unperceiv: wman, 
who had not teen .- man deliver it I had no 
especial reason for keeping secret from m 
friend the fact that Miss Barnet had canes atom 
But the black eyes of the Chinese messenger, as 
he thrust the tiny oblong of perfumed paper into 
my hand, had rolled and winked in a manner more 
——— than even that of Lord Burleigh’s famous 
head-shake, as interpreted in the Critic, and I 
knew without being told that strict discretion had 
been enjoined upon me. I gave the men a few 
dollars, and di them. 

Bowman presently went out—for a stroll, as he 
said—declaring that he would be back in half an 
hour; and as, under the circumstances, it was out 
of the question that I should shew myself in any 
public resort, I remained alone, and was able to 
open and read my letter unobserved. It ran thus: 


Deak DARLING Harry—I will not tell you what 
I said, when first that horrid, false, false report 
reached me ; but I must say how I pity you, dear, 
in all you must have gone through. It was cruel, 
cruel! But, Harry, you must please not be an 
with poor papa. It is not his fault; and it 
half broken his heart. He told me, with the tears 
running down his face, that he had never trusted 
or liked any man in all these years as he had you. 
He told me, too, that he would sooner have lost 
half his fortune than have had things turn out so 
dreadfully. But you know his strict notions, and 
how he, so indulgent generally, becomes severe 
and stern the instant he suspects any one of 
betraying his confidence. You will think of this, 
and forgive him. Need I say that J never doubted 
you, dear boy, for a moment. No, I will not say 
it, for the very hint of such a thing would be 
unworthy of you and of me. I would not believe 
the wicked tale, if a thousand witnesses rose up to 
vouch for it. If all the world were against you, I 
should say the same ; and to convince me on such 
a subject would be as hard as to persuade me that 
the sun will never rise again, as 1 told Aunt Annie 
when she came bleating to me. But, Harry, you 
must take courage. Ching has been talking to me 
—he will not — all he an because, as he 
is unpolite enough to say, ‘Woman got tongue 
stent Sone ;? and he Psid I mane sect Sis 
project by not keeping counsel—but from hints 
that he has dropped, I gather that something very 
artful is on foot, and that Ching has the means of 
establishing—I blush to write the word—your 
innocence of the horrible thing they dared to say 
you did. The men are waiting, and I must close 
this. Come, at half-past twelve to-night, to the 
house—not on any account to the front gate, but 
to the little door that leads from the verandah to 
the smaller canal. It will be open, and so will the 
door of the garden. Tread softly, and avoid all 
noise. Bring your friend, Mr Bowman, with you ; 
but tell him nothing beyond that he will render 
you a great service by accompanying you. I shall 
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expect you. All this is Ching’s plan. He is a 
young tyrant, and insists that we should all obey 
implicitly. I really have hope. Do you ho 
too, dearest! Remember, half-past twelve and the 
verandah.—Ever yours as before, CONSTANCE. 


This letter made me so happy, by assuring me, 
as it did, of the unalterable affection and full trust 
of my beautiful cousin, that it was not for some 
time that I began to lose myself in vague con- 
jectures as to what could be the meaning of this 
nocturnal rendezvous under the auspices of the 
irrepressible Ching. That the boy had really some 
scheme in his head for my extrication from my 
present awkward position was, to my mind, beyond 
a doubt. He was too shrewd, and, as I had 
learned to believe, too much attached to me, to 
thrust himself forward in such a matter under the 
mere stimulus of that _ vanity that often 
prompts lads of his age to e themselves appear 
of consequence. But granting all this, what could 
Ching do towards unravelling the ugly tangle into 
which the skein of my destiny had so provokingly 
been twisted? Was it not only too probable that 
the lad, necessarily ignorant of European modes of 
thought, and of the western code of morals, had 
entirely over-estimated his own power to refute or 
to extenuate the serious charge against me? And 
in that case, would not the prospect of relief so 
lately afforded prove but as Dead Sea apples, offered 
to the eager clutch and fevered ate of some 
wretch perishing with hunger in the desert! 
Hope, however, is of too tenacious a quality, and 
has too great a faculty for striking its deep roots 
into the human heart, to be easily expelled from 
the mind that has once admitted it. I did hope, 
therefore, and grew impatient for Bowman’s return. 
He came back at last, the half-hour of his intended 
absence having proved as elastic as such fractions 
of time often do. 

‘I’ve been a long while, I’m afraid. I dropped 
in at Hampton’s, and found some men there, and 

t talking’ said my entertainer. ‘Hope you 
| atl been moped to death, old fellow. Here are 
a heap of English papers for you, Punch and all’ 

‘I say, Bowman,’ said I nervously ; ‘I want you 
to do me a service: it’s only to come round with 
me, quietly, at half-past twelve, to my uncle’s 
house on the Vermilion F 

My host arched his eyebrows in a way that 
evinced some fears for the sanity of his troublesome 

est. ‘ At half-past twelve—you and I together!’ 

e repeated won rm ‘To be sure, old chap ! 
Only, if I may ask it, what good do you expect ? 
at ~ 4 do I expect to come of it!’ exclaimed 
I, excitedly taking the words out of his mouth. 
‘Just the differen’ between ruin and happiness— 
between the despair that has made many a better 
man blow his brains cut, and the comfort of the 
world’s good-will, the esteem of friends, and a wife 
that one loves, as I love Constance.’ 

‘Whew! you are still thinking of Miss Barnet, 
then ?’ said Bowman, after indulging in a long low 
whistle, expressive of unmitigated astonishment. 
‘Well, I don’t say I should not feel in the same 
way, if I were in your case. But, Springfield, 
think the thing over again, I advise you. These 
are not the times, and China is not the country 
to suit that Young Lochinvar style of business. 
Gretna Green is a long way off, you know ; and, 

i though I would do anything in reason to 


oblige an old friend, I owe something to the prin- 
cipal too; and it would be a shabby thing in me 
to help in an elopement ’—— 

‘Nor has anybody asked your help in anything 
so preposterous,’ interrupted I, half-snappishly. 
‘Do give a man time to state his wishes, and I 
daresay you will not find them so very difficult to 
further, after all.’ And therewith I explained to 
my — —_ was, so far as I knew, the real 

urport of the proposed expedition. Constance’s 
letter I did at abe Nie thes I should have 
thought sacrilege ; but I read aloud to him some 
short extracts, which satisfied him that I could do 
no less than obey the dear girl’s instructions, and 
that he, as my friend, must of course accompany 
me, and be ready to lend his assistance in what- 
ever manner Ching, mover and director of the 
whole plot, might be graciously pleased to command. 

It was then just twenty-three minutes—I re- 
member the time so well !—past eleven. There 
were no especial preparations to be made for our 
night’s work. So far as we knew, we had simply 
to present ourselves, as unobtrusively as might 
at the verandah door of the yamun, and then to 
follow the instructions of Constance, or rather, 
of our self-constituted guide, Ching. Bowman’s 
lodgings were within eight or nine minutes’ walk 
of the Vermilion Canal. We could do nothing but 
wait until the moment for action should arrive. 
We waited, therefore, lighting our cigars, and 

lancing furtively from time to time at the clock. 
Very few words passed between us, for I was too 
anxious to be conversationally dis’ , and Bow- 
man himself seemed to catch the infection of 
nervous unrest. Yet we talked a little, for though 
Englishmen are less loquacious than most conti- 
nentals, they are ashamed to maintain the desolate 
desperate silence that in very bad circumstances 
will replace a Frenchman’s habitual garrulity. 

‘ By-the-bye, Springfield, it is said the French 
commodore will attack without waiting for the Eng- 
lish squadron—attack to-morrow. ery foolish ! 
The Tae-pings have so many guns and men! The 
French had better wait—they ‘ll be thrashed else.’ 

‘It’s their own look-out. After all, it is an 
even toss whether the long-haired rascals run like 
sheep, or bite like bull-dogs. I rather incline to 
the last notion!’ 

This is a type of our discourse, and very few of 
these staccato sentences were exchanged. ‘eeuen 
smoked steadily on; but after a few whiffs, I laid 
my cheroot aside, and pretended to doze, keepi 
all the while a steady eye on the little blue 
gold dial of the Paris clock, which I ~ its 
proprietor watched also almost as vigilantly as I 
did. At the first chime of twelve, beaten out with 
silvery clangour by the fairy hammer of the toy 
time-piece, my entertainer jumped to his feet. 

‘Don’t let us be late!’ he said. ‘We may as 
well start early, for if we find the door locked by 
any mischance, we may be — to get a boat, 
and go round by the big canal. Once under the 
terrace wall, we could scramble into the garden 
easily enough ; but, then, there is always the risk 
of being seen by a sentry. There is a post of 
marines at the bridge foot, and they keep a pretty 
bright look-out, you may be sure.’ 

*I feel certain that we shall find the gate and 
the door unlocked,’ answered I. ‘Ching is too 
sharp a lad to have failed in so simple a precaution 
as that of letting us snugly in.’ 
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Bowman opened a drawer, and took out a 
revolver, which he carefully examined. ‘It’s 
quite as well,’ he said drily, ‘to be prepared for 
anything that may turn up. Here is another of 
these ingenious little playthings for you, Spring- 
field, warranted to do execution.—You won’t have 
it? Take your sword-bayonet, then, for we may 
meet a straggling rebel or two on the prowl for 
plunder. And he 7 the pistol into his pocket. 

We met no one, however, and saw no sign of 
life except a homeless dog—dogs in the East are 
always Ishmaelites against whom every door is 
shut—which was slinking hungrily among the 
rubbish of the wharf. The yellow moon threw a 
flood of light on the empty streets, the bare quays, 
the many-coloured houses, the black masts and 
cordage of the vessels at anchor, the rigging of 
which stood out against the sky like so many 
coarse cobwebs, and the sleeping water. We could 
hear the bells on board the ships strike the hour 
with a shrill clang ; and the weird sound of some 
kind of barbaric chanting from the Tae-ping camp, 
mingled with the low dull beating of some distant 
gong or drum, came faintly to our ears. This 
noise had nothing alarming in it, for oriental 
armies seem never to sleep, and there had been no 
single night since the rebel bands marched in, on 
which a similar monotonous hum and roar had 
not been audible from their untidy leaguer. 

The en-gate yielded to a touch. We tra- 
versed the white ths, made of pounded sea-shells, 
that glistened like tiny pearls in the moonlight, 
and wound among the huge flowering shrubs, and 
the slender jets of leaping water, and the thickets 

‘of roses, and the beds ablaze with gaudy tulips, 
unchallenged. The narrow door that gave admit- 
tance into the verandah opened as readily as the 
garden-gate had done, and we entered, softly closing 
the door after us, and found ourselves, not abso- 
lutely in the dark, since uncertain bars and blotches 
of light fell through the apertures in the thick 
lattice-work of cane and painted wood, but still in 
a sort of chiaro-oscuro, in which it was difficult to 
walk without stumbling. 

‘What’s to be done now ?’ asked Bowman, rather 
ruefully, as we came to a halt. ‘I wish I had 
thought of a dark-lantern ; it would be useful for 
Guy Fawkes work of this sort.’ 

‘Hush! better stand still! Perhaps we are too 
early,’ answered I; and a long and tedious pause 
ensued. 

*Can’t we grope our way on to the great hall, or 
somewhere where we know the bearings? I never 
was here in my life after dark,’ grumbled my con- 
federate presently. 

‘ Not to be thought of!’ I replied. ‘The servants, 
as I remember, have chosen to stow away all 
manner of lumber in this unfrequented corner of 
the verandah—discarded screens and sofas, the 
scenery we had for the private theatricals, American 
rocking-chairs, and cracked porcelain. It ‘would 
never do to tumble over something and make a 
disturbance. We must wait, that’s all.’ 

‘If I had only remembered my cigar-lights !’ 
groaned Bowman, whose impatience was greater 
than my own; ‘but I left them on the table at 
home. A fusee would be better than nothing. 
Don’t you think we must have very much the air 
of a brace of burglars, and raw novices too, that 
haven't so much as learned the duties of their 
villainous profession ?—Hollo! what’s that ?’ 
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A long-clawed, supple-fingered hand closed on 
my wrist at the very instant of Bowman’s sudden 
exclamation, while its fellow grasped that of my 
companion, and a voice, modulated to the gentlest 
whisper, startled us both by uttering the words: 
‘Hist! you speak loud as that, some one hear, so 
sure spoil all. 

‘Is that Ching? And how on earth, unless you 
really are able to make yourself invisible as well 
as inaudible, have you contrived to steal upon us 
in this way ?’ I asked, almost as cautious as to the 
tone in which I spoke as the lad had been. 

‘Something got to do—no time talk. You both 
do what Ching bid—no questions. Piecey work 
wait not much more,’ whispered the boy very 
eagerly. ‘ Masters, pull off side-boots, quick pull.’ 

‘We had better do as he tells us; he is ca 
tain of the ship, you know,’ said Bowman - 
humouredly ; and the lad’s pigeon-English being 
sufficiently familiar to our ears, we were at no loss 
to ge his meaning. Off came our boots, 
therefore; and, by Ching’s direction, I gave one 
hand to my friend, and the other to himself, and 
we started. The verandah was very dark; the 
irregular patches of light that filtered through 
broken parts of the wood-work merely serving to 
— the eye, which could dimly distinguish 

lack shapeless objects, which might, for aught 
we could see, be lurking monsters obstructing our 
—. These I rightly guessed to be the heaps of 

iscarded furniture of which I had spoken, and 
amidst these impediments we now threaded our 
4 without any collision, thanks to Ching’s 
skilful pilotage. Presently, another door turned 
noiselessly on its well-oiled hinges, and we were 
treading the matting of one of the inner passages, 
a narrow one, for I now and then touched the wall 
on one side with my elbow, while I could dimly 
see the whiteness of the opposite one close to my 
face as I paced heedfully on. The passage was 
probably one of those leading to the servants’ 
rooms and the offices, several cf which existed in 
the huge house, and which were subsidiary to the 
stately corridor that ran from end to end of the 
mansion. 

It may be as well, for the better understanding 
of what follows, to mention that a Chinese house, 
little or big, is really a mere collection of rooms, 
unsymmetrically put together. The English axiom 
which reminds us that we live inside our houses, 
not outside, and that an exterior of elaborate 
pilasters and spotless stucco, a Palladian porch and 
a Vitruvian balustrade, by no means compensate 
for narrow staircases and incommodious apart- 
ments, would be useless in a country where archi- 
tects lie under no such temptations to sacrifice 
domestic comfort to external splendour. The unit 
of the Chinese dwelling is the well-known tent- 
shaped room, which owes its peculiar structure to 
a traditional affection for the wandering life of the 
early settlers in China, and every subject of the 
Brother of the Sun and Moon puts together as 
many of these petrified tents as he can afford to 
erect and to people. Few builders care much for 
the mere ‘look’ of a house when seen from outside. 
A quantity of rooms have been reared, and the 
intervening spaces have been utilised for passages, 
storehouses, fish-ponds, and possibly temples and 
flower-gardens, A verandah is added on account 
of the climate, and terraces are raised if streams 
or canals flow past the grounds, and all is complete. 
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Many, nay, most of the finest mansions in the 
Flowery Land are but a single story high. The 
Imperial Palace at Pekin is but a collection of 
pavilions, halls, huts, and towers, spreading over 
an immense acreage. My uncle’s yamun—built by 
a mandarin, who had amassed a fortune by extor- 
tions such as Roman proconsuls would have 
marvelled at, and who had sustained a ‘squeeze, 
which means exile and confiscation, at the hands 
of his equally greedy masters—was of a newer 
fashion. It had two stories, and there was a 
greater pretence of regularity about the plan of its 
construction than was usual in a house built for 
a native to live in. All the rooms were tent- 
shaped, certainly, but it was a modified form of 
the old severe model that had been adopted: the 
staircase was one of those wide structures, with 
= very broad and very shallow, which you may 
still find in some few old inns in England ; and the 
upper story was very much smaller in dimensions 
than the lower, a mere square turret-like erection, 
giving very much the idea of a small box set upon 
the top of a large one. In this upper story slept 
the principal, his daughter, and her chaperon, 
Miss Phelps, but no one else. My room, while 
I was an inmate of the yamun, had been below, 
and so was that of Lake. The servants, one and 
all, slept down-stairs ; and the other rooms above, 
besides Annie’s music-room, and one other small 
sitting-room which contained the aviary, were 
empty and padlocked. My uncle’s room was that 
at the head of the stairs, and no one could have 
reached the other chambers without first passing 
his door. 

Ching pushed swiftly and silently on, his bare 
feet falling as softly on the floor as a cat’s could 
have done, and indeed he seemed to have some- 
thing feline about his powers of vision as well as 
his tread, for he made his way through the dark- 
ness with an ease that was surprising. Once or 
twice he stopped to listen, as a hunted hare might 
lay back her quivering ears to hearken for the 
threatening music of the pack, and like the hare, 
too, he made more than one double in his course, 
turning from right to left with unfaltering accu- 
racy, and avoiding the main corridor, so far as I 
could make out his movements. Next we emerged 
into a large hall, crept up the carpeted stair- 
case, chidden by our guide, in a sibilant snakish 
whisper, whenever our clumsy feet stumbled 
against a step, and went on tiptoe down the 
passage to the door of the music-room. Ching 
scratched the wood-work gently, producing no 
more noise than a midnight mouse might have 
done. The door opened, and Constance, wrapped 
in a dark shawl, and carrying a shaded lamp, of 
native manufacture, in her hand, appeared on the 
threshold. She was very pale, ant there was 
a resolute expression about her sweet mouth. 
Hurriedly she gave me her cold hand, but snatched 
it away when I tried to lift it to my lips. 

‘Harry!’ she said, ‘I have been so frightened.— 
Mr Bowman, it was so good of you to come.—Don’t 
speak : he has been out twice already, 

‘Who has been out twice already ?’ I asked. 

‘There, again!’ said Constance in a smothered 
voice; and at the same instant Ching snatched 
away the lamp, and darkened it, with a single 
warning sign to us to be mute. 

From below, a ray of light, broad and ruddy, 
now streamed from a half-open door. 1 knew 
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whence it came—the door was that of Lake’s 
bedroom. And next came forth, with unshod 
feet, but otherwise completely dressed, the figure 
of a tall man, standing, dark and towering, in 
the midst of that gush of light. The face was 
upturned, and it was evident that the person 
below was watching for something which he 
expected to appear on the landing-place above. 

‘He, Julian Lake, has been waiting for several 
minutes,’ whispered Miss Barnet to me. 

‘Waiting! and for what ?’ asked I, bewildered by 
what I saw. 

Before Constance could speak, the door of the 
room at the head of the stairs (her father’s room) 
slowly opened, and a head was thrust out, in much 
the same wary, suspicious fashion in which a 
turtle ventures to stretch its snake-like head 
beyond its shell cuirass. The light below instantly 
vanished, as the door was closed, but so noiselessly 
that no sound reached us. Then that of my 
uncle’s room opened to nearly the full width of 
the entrance, and the merchant himself, with a 
candle in his hand, came out, and, swiftly and 
without hesitation, descended the stairs. I could 
not catch a glimpse of his face; but I observed 
that he was muffled in the folds of a large dressing- 
gown, and that his slippered feet did not tread 
the floor in the same silent way in which ours 
had done. Once in the hall below, he turned to 
the left, and walked on. 

‘Now, now, masters, quiet come—come, Missy, 
too—no word,’ exclaimed Ching, in manifest 
excitement ; and we all hurried, still with every 
precaution against being overheard, down the 
stairs and into the hall below. There, by a 
sudden gesture of mingled entreaty and command, 
Ching caused us all to shrink back into the dark 
mouth of a narrow passage, as Lake again opened 
his door, and, without turning his head, stealthily 
pursued his employer's footsteps along the great 
corridor. 


EASTERN DOGS. 


EastTERN dogs are all of one class ; not subdivided 
into species, like the dog-families of the West. 
They are strictly exclusive, and will neither asso- 
ciate with nor tolerate dogs of any other persuasion. 
Like certain bodies of a nobler sort, they shew a 
wonderful uniformity, but not much unity. A toy 
terrier running about the streets of Cairo would be 
a preposterous supposition. One of those woolly- 
haired poodles so dear to certain of our beloved 
countrywomen might, I apprehend, feel about as 
much at home there as an alderman would dining 
in the desert, with a select circle of admiring Arabs 
watching every mouthful. But with all this exclu- 
siveness—and it goes so far, that I will be bound to 
say an English 8 set down unprotected in any 
busy part of the City of the Faithful would be 
mobbed by his fellows and killed in ten minutes 
—they are the veriest curs imaginable. 

The Americans describe the city of Alexandria 
as being powerful in dogs, Alexandria, however, 
is nothing to some of the villages up the Nile. 
Sidut, for example, beats it hollow; and in the 
towns nearer Nubia, where, from increased heat or 
other causes, human beings lapse into an apathetic 
ease, and pass a lotus-eating life, dog-nature, on the 
contrary, seems most exuberantly to quicken and 
thrive. In the hamlets by the river-side of the 
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Thebaid, you cannot on shore from your boat 
without bei od by a howl. The distant 
tive furnishes always its quota of dogs ; and 
in the suburbs of villages, these canine vagabonds 
er thick as flies on a basket of summer fruit. 
ey go round about the city and grin—that is the 
very word—grin at you with clenched teeth and 
muzzle set ajar. Grinning, however, is their 
| most formidable effort, except a detestable bark 
they have, which is neither deep-mouthed nor yop 
ph, our nerves as a cracked 


ish, but ing to 
postulate Ned inillir atts & Gen, anh Sx bee 
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ity, giving a premonitory yelp, in 
me Coe tne Lie ihe | kee 


the thought that you are going 
which, indeed, if you neglect to do, he will think 
meanly of you, and a return to his grin- 
ing more hideously than before. 
profound aversion of Eastern dogs to Western 

travellers is remarkable. No sooner do you round 
a corner into view, than the whole fry is in an 
uproar. While the vilest dressed or undressed 
Arab, tattered or leprous, may pass within an 
inch of their noses without comment, the moment 
that you, an individual, clad, you flatter your- 
self, irreproachably, loom out of the obscure, 
these dogs protest against you. No mad bull in 
the matter of red cloth could shew more marked 
anti That which them most, 
however, is the sight of a man in full evening 
dress, They haven't a shred of reverence for it— 
proof positive of degeneracy of breed. A friend of 
mine, ~ a ee on a “ 
neighbouring hospitable boat, took it into hi 
to go ashore and study moonlight effects among 
—— We accompanied him, but these canine 

ilistines picked him out at once, and—well, 
seriously injured his ceremonial vestments. 

Every Arab has a kick fora dog. And if he (the 
Arab) casts about for a bad word to fling at his neigh- 
bour, ‘dog’ is the word always handy. If a devout 
Mussulman’s robe touches the wet nose even of a 


and near the Bosphorus, 

and there left to die. Mohammedans, you must 
know, have religious scruples about actual slaying, 
so they gave a verdict for transportation. The ot 
prits were cast adrift in this desolate land. A 
single meal was left them, and (smile not, for it is 
true) a mollah—an eastern St Francis, I suppose 
preached them a sermon on the duty of patience 
and i — to —_ fate, and then sailed 
to his duties in the city. A ue way, 
of shewing mercy, no ¢ eeu T often 
we Westerns had more of that horror of shed- 
blood which is so characteristic of the Arab 
race. Your Eastern cook never kills a fowl for his 
master’s table without uttering a shibboleth in the 
form of a prayer. The chef on our dahabeeyah was 
certainly not a religious man, yet I marked repeat- 
edly how grave he became when anything was to 
be killed, and how he turned his gaze toward the 
Meccan horizon and the te City ere the work of 
ing commenced. The birds of the Nile are 
sacred; no fellah even thinks of killing 
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them. The most gorgeously plumaged of Eastern 
birds might settle on an Egyptian’s hand without 
his stupid noddle ever compassing the idea of its 
destruction. Consequently (until lately), birds 
there were so tame they would perch in num- 
bers on your boat, come begging into your cabin 
for crumbs, wake you up with their love disputes 
in those glorious Nile mornings of spring, or trot 
fearlessly up to pick a fly off your boots. 

A fellow-traveller of mine, not very cunning in 
dog-nature, shot a dog out of mere nervousness. 
Rounding the corner of a village under some 
a phalanx of curs flew out upon us. My 
friend shrunk back—the worst thing he could do. 
Finding one rather too close to the soft part of his 
leg, he fired, and the charge of duck-shot killed 
that beast and sprinkled most of the rest. As we 
stood over the ill-starred cur who was giving up 
the ghost, a detachment of villagers sallied out 
upon us, and accused us of cruelty in murdering 
their dog. A few piasters, however, soon recon- 
ciled them to his fate ; indeed, they hinted that, 
for a like sum, we might elect to shoot another, 
whose death they would deplore with equal forti- 
tude, a is a —— _ . = “Som 
bo a stranger from another district kills a 
dog, he is adjudged to hold it up by the tail with 
its nose touching the ground. A stick is then 
driven in to the same height, and upon that stick 
the offender must pour grain, measure by measure, 
“i. the — : a That ° the fine for killing 
a it with scarcely an exception, 
about ‘on bab cee hook,’ without 4 Ae 
live by scavenging and mendicity. They are 
grateful for any favour. If they are kicked from 
one door, they pocket the nt, and try the 
next. Likely enough, this independence gave rise 
to the first organisation of a common government. 
For that there is a doggish republic is a fact, I 
assure you, and no fiction. 

For instance, it is clear that the city is por- 
tioned out into districts, and no dog may stray 
out of his own district into his neighbour's 
on any pretence. Policemen and sentinels are 
always on the watch. At a particular bark of 
alarm that they give, all the dogs of the vicinity 
will muster in force, bristling up with all the 
conceit and fussiness of dog-nature, and enforce 
the law. A stray dog caught foraying out of 
bounds will sunaieu baily escape with his life. 
It is against dog-law, too, as I have often seen— 
a point of honour with them—not to rob one 
another. A big dog dare not take a bone from his 
weaker brother. 1 have seen a little cur parade 
his bone before a dog big enough to eat him, for 
the simple purpose of exciting envy. Often, of 
summer afternoons, in the gardens of the Esbekiech, 
I used to watch the ways of these Ishmaelites, 
They take kindly to the Esbekieh, which is a 
glorious oasis of tropic greenery, shadowy and 
cool, cloistered amid a golden light of encompas- 

ing minarets in the City of the Faithful. You 
find these dogs there by dozens on the flower-beds 
lying asleep, minding their puppies, or engaged at 
some preposterous game of play. Well, the police- 
man’s bark will be heard, and in an instant all 
scuttle off, puppies tumbling along after the hind- 
most. Once, when I followed, it was a pig that 
had caused all the uproar. Some ple were 
driving a pig—a rarer sight in Cairo than a camel 
in Cheapside—through the streets. The dogs, I 
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suppose, had never seen a pig in their lives, and 
their terror and madness at sight of it were ludi- 
crous. The barking of the sentinels had i ae 
supports from every quarter, and I will be n 
to say there were at least forty dogs baiting that 
unhappy pig. But night is the time when the 
strictest watch is kept. Policemen are told off 
after dark all along the bounds, and night is 
made hideous with their quarrels with unprin- 
cipled dogs who roam out of quarters. One early 
morning, going down an avenue of sycamores, 
outside Cairo, and looking across the sunny fields 
which were weltering in dew, and lay broad-spread 
away to the great river, I saw an exciting chase. 
A dozen dogs at least were in full cry after a luck- 
less brother that had evidently been caught poach- 
ing. No doubt of it, he had broken bounds, and 
made a night of it where he ought not. Justice 
was upon him. The brute, however, doubled 
cleverly back through the young wheat, and 
knocked over two or three of his pursuers. Then 
he came to a little hillock dividing a dike, and 
gazing abroad as to what to do, caught sight of me 
standing between two sycamores. He ran up un- 
hesitatingly for dear life, the pack almost at his 
heels, and crouched and wriggled himself double 
about my feet, panting and looking up with an 
unutterably servile and pathetic look. On the 
other hand, his enemies, who had halted in a kind 
of phalanx at a respectful distance, also eyed me 
curiously as to what I proposed to do. The thing 
was so absurdly like a — chase, that I felt 
almost tempted to give the fellow up, or at least 
assume a neutral attitude ; but I finally signified 
to them that I would protect him, and it was 
amusing to see how the dogs divined my intentions 
the moment they were formed. The pursuers 
drew off, and my protégé, whose demonstrations 
of joy were instructive to witness, followed me 
about a mile close to my leg, not budging an inch. 
By this time, I suppose, he had come within his 
own lines, for he ran away—like the cur that he 
was—without a look of thanks or a word of good- 
bye. 


AN OLD FLAME 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 


He had come and gone, and Annie was sad. She 
could not tell why, but she had anticipated Mr 
Tilly’s first visit with such supreme delight, as 
something to fill her life with a new untasted joy ; 
and it had come and gone, and left behind it only 
a sense of disappointment. 

It was a very vague sense indeed, such as Annie 
had sometimes felt when a wandering wind laden 
with sweetness just stirred her, and then was gone. 
‘Spirits finely touched’ are subject to such sensa- 
tions, have peculiar chords of their own, by na- 
ture’s phenomena struck. Annie had never walked 
through a hay-field with the grass lying loose at 
her feet but the sudden scents on the breezes had 
smitten her half with pain. And as she sat alone 
with her scarce acknowledged grief, like a strange 
prophetic instinct came back those old vivid sensa- 
tions, She could not tell how it was, but the 
breath of new-mown hay seemed to come across 


the daisies and the tall fescue-grass in the meadows, 
wafting with it the fear and sadness it so often had 
brought to her before. She recalled, with fond 
anxious minuteness, every word and look of Mr 
Tilly; and in nothing done or said could she find 
a cause for her uneasiness; perhaps, not even in 
anything left undone or unsaid, and yet the pain 
lay there, and haunted her restlessly. She even 
thought of Kate with a sigh, not wholly of pity— 
happy, careless Kate, who lived like the flowers of 
the field ! 

But Annie’s was too healthful a nature to har- 
bour willing despondency; and when she went 
down in the large low-roofed parlour, alone with 
her mother over her homely needle-work, the 
peace of common things stole quietly back into 
her life. If she was om than her wont, that 
was all; and the tender thought of her mother 
found easy explanation for it. 

‘It has come to you too soon, my bairnie, an ye 
cannot hold yourself up with a bolder brow to 
meet it. Ye'll be a winsome wife, Mr Tilly may 
well be proud of, but ye shall not tine your maiden- 
hood till ye do it with full content.’ 

And Annie drew a little sigh, and blushed, and 
was silent. But the sigh made the mother pause 
in her knitting, and scan her daughter, this time 
anxiously. 

‘Lay bye your seam, Annie, and take a race 
through the fields, and see the Miss Burridges. I 
promised, when - came home, ye would carry 
them the news of Fife; and now ye have news of 
your own forbye, that Miss Bell and Miss Grizzy 
will both be fain to hear.’ 

*O mother ! how could I tell them that ?” 

‘As ye please, then. But run, dear. The fresh 
air will do you good ; and the Miss Burridges will 
be wearying to hear about Kate and Mr Tyne.’ 

And so it was that Annie, through lack of power 
to resist, found herself in the afternoon on her 
way to Chrissy-holm. Chrissy-holm lay across the 
fields; a very grand old house, or one which had 
been so in the palmy days of the past. It was 
even considerable enough to be rich in legend and 
ghost, one of its great gloomy chambers having 
lodged, on occasion, an archbishop, though how the 

bishop and the ghost became connected through 
years, nobody was able to explain. It had come 
into the family of the Burridges nearly forty years 
before ; and from that time downwards, the pre- 
siding genii of the place had been Miss Salles 
Miss Bell, and Miss Grizzy. 

Miss Grizzy had been bridemaid to Annie’s 
grandmother ; for Annie’s mother had gentle blood 
in her veins: and there were plenty who thought 
she forgot what was due to her family when she 
married the wealthy burgess. 

Thus it was that Annie was accepted at Chrissy- 
holm. But she was not a frequent visitor, for the 
pride of the place was less congenial to her than 
it had been to handsome Kate: the great arched 
lobby always cast a shadow of awe upon her ; and 
she had argued thence, as had also Miss ag 4 
and Miss Bell, that she was not born for hig 
things, as Kate was born for them—who carried 
herself superbly everywhere. 

But the old ladies received her with quite a 
flutter of fondness, 
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‘Eh, Annie, lass, but ye have been long of coming iy 
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We thought they were keeping you in Fife, and 
that would not have done.—And how is Mrs Tyne ? 
—Kate that was. And how is the minister? And 
how are ye yourself? Ye are a hantle bonnier 
than when ye went away, and that is sayin 
mickle—eh, Annie, lass; and ye must stay an 
take your four-hours with us, for there’s Harry 
Faulds coming to do the same. Harry’s been in 
London near a whole year; and Miss Burridge 
made him promise he would come to Chrissy- 
holm to give us all the news this e’en. For Miss 
Burridge was in London herself once upon a time, 
and we have a cousin but twice removed that bides 
a barrister there. And Harry was aye a canny 
hand to bring the news to Miss Burridge, or do an 
errand for Grizzy or me.’ 

And Miss Burridge, stately in her tapestry-chair, 
her white wrinkled hands folded on her wine- 
coloured silk, smiled complacency and welcome 
with that regal reticence which, in the eyes of all 
Chrissy-holm, sat = her as a crown upon an 
empress. But Miss Grizzy took possession of Annie 
forcibly with both hands. Miss Grizzy was of the 
soft type of maidenhood, and had been pretty in 
her day. Annie never left Lolly-mere but Miss 
Grizzy was sure, on her return, she must have some 
dainty love episode to regale her own private ear 
with ; for Miss Grizzy at fifty-eight was as greedy of 
love and its belongings as when, with her eighteen 
= she had fired all the hearts of Craigie. Item 
ast Miss — would tell in a low languishin 
whisper, as would also Miss Burridge and Miss Bel 
in a more assertive tone ; for Miss Grizzy’s love 
affairs had served for all the family, and though 
an old faded woman now, she was still the ‘little 
sister. Miss Grizzy led Annie away, and helped her 
to take off her bonnet, to arrange her curls and her 
ruffles, and smooth out the folds of her dress. Then 
she put her arm round her waist, in confidential 
school-girl fashion, and led her back, saying as she 
did so: ‘I’ve a deal to speer at you, Annie; but 
my sisters, Miss Burridge and Bell, will be fain to 
hear the news ; so we’ll have our own chat again, 
dear.’ 

So Annie was ensconced in the drawing-room, 
close by the old-fashioned spinet, where Miss Grizzy 
had placed her chair, that they all might see her 
and hear her. Annie was accustomed to such 
ordeals periodically at Chrissy-holm, and she did 
not mind them much, while she had but her 
maiden inquisitors. But Harry Faulds had come 
a little too soon for the ladies, making as apology 
an engagement an hour or two later. An engage- 
ment he could not avoid, Harry had said to Miss 
Burridge, before Miss Grizzy and Annie returned 
to the drawing-room. But Harry forgot his 
engagement when he sat beside Annie Gregory— 
a thing not pleasing to Annie, recalling Kate’s 
words, as she did—‘ If Harry Faulds had asked me,’ 
O Kate, Kate! And Harry also would ask about 
Kate a thousand interested questions. 

‘Your sister must find ie-burnie a quiet 
place to live in ?’ 

‘Yes. But that does not matter, you know, 
because it is her home now.’ 

‘Weel spoken, Annie,’ said Miss Burridge from 
her high-backed chair. 

‘But, Miss Burridge,’ said Miss Grizzy timidly, 
“a woman surely need not tine friend and acquaint- 
ance for the reason she has get a man,’ 


the reason she has got a house. She must be dis- 
creet, and a keeper at home. I myself have aye 
been so, since I was mistress of Chrissy-holm.’ 

‘True, Miss Burridge,’ acquiesced Miss Grizzy 
meekly ; ‘ but there’s no many like you.’ 

‘I gave Kate a good advice,’ resumed Miss 
Burridge, turning from her sister to Annie; 
‘belike she has not taken it. She was aye a 
thoughtless queen.’ 

‘I don’t know what advice you gave her, ma’am,’ 
said Annie, who stood in some awe of Miss 
Burridge ; ‘but I doubt not she would take it; 
and she is not so thoughtless either” 

‘That’s right!’ said Harry Faulds. ‘Stand up 
for your sister, Miss Gregory.’ 

‘ Mind your manners, Harry Faulds!’ exclaimed 
Miss Burridge; and her sisters lifted their eye- 
brows and stared at the audacious offender. 

‘I do, ma’am ; but you, who come, like me, from. 
the stock of the Burridges of Burridge, cannot 
quarrel with one who defends an absent friend as 
stoutly as he would attack a present enemy.’ 

‘Weel spoken, Harry Faulds!’ said Miss Bur- 
ridge, already more than appeased. ‘I am glad to 
see ye have not forgotten your faith, and your 
fathers’, too. But I don’t quarrel with Annie, or 
with Kate either, I’m thinking: ’tis with you, 
your ainsel. Let that pass.- ion so Kate is happy 
at the manse ?” 

* Yes,’ said Annie. 

‘And Mr Tyne—he’s proud of her ?’ 

‘I’m sure he is, said Annie. ‘I never saw Kate 
look better or handsomer in all her life.’ 

This was partly for Harry Faulds’ benefit. 
Annie could be proud for her sister, if she could 
not be so for herself. And it was hard to brook the 
thought that he should guess ever so lightly that 
old girlish longing of Kate’s—‘If Harry Faulds 
would ask me!’ She could not help glancing at 
him from her seat beside the spinet, as he stood 
leaning against the mantel-piece, behind Miss 
Burridge’s chair. The grand old spinster and the 
grand old house certainly did not awe him, as they 
had always awed Annie from childhood. But he, 
was of the same kith, and moved in the same 
sphere ; besides, he was not a boy—he was seven 
years older than Annie. Kate had told her so, 
Kate always found ways and means to learn what 
she wished to know. And Annie, as she looked at 
him in his open, goodly youth, never wondered again 
at the secret love of hee sister, ‘She would have 
been a happier woman if Harry Faulds had asked 
her ; I know that well, for he is good.’ So Annie 
mused with a little cloud on her brow, which 
nobody guessed the cause of, or, perhaps, even 
noticed. But the cloud was on her heart as well, 
and made Annie sad. If, for a little while, Miss 
Burridge’s discourse dispelled it, or Miss Bell’s 
practical comments, or Miss Grizzy’s gentle chatter, 
one of those generous smiles which lit Harry 
Faulds’ face would cast her own back into shadow, 
and make her sigh inly : ‘ Poor Kate !’ 

She wondered what Harry thought of Kate. He 
must have liked her, she was sure—liked her, 
possibly, in quite an indifferent sort of way, as 
pretty, pleasant, and.gay—no more. Yet he was 
interested in her still ; he listened whenever she 
was named, especially if Annie named her, and 
spoke of her life at Loanie-burnie. Who knew 
but it had cost him something to crush out an 
incipient love, which his pride or ambition forbade 
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him to own or cherish! And so, for her sister’s 
sake, her interest deepened in Harry. She was 
lad when the ‘gloamin’ fell, and, alone again with 
iss Grizzy, she was resuming her walking attire, 
that the conversation turned on Harry’s affairs, not 
on Kate’s, or her own. 

‘I aye liked him, Annie ; but Miss Burridge sets 
lightly by him. She says he will neither win 
nor keep, whilk may be owre true. And it’s been 
a good merchant-family for more generations than 
I ken. It would be wae for Craigie to see it come 
down with Harry. But he has not will enough, 
and he’s owre good and generous, not that I should 
e’er say his forebears were not the same. Maybe 
he’]l take tent in time, and leave business alone: 
his father will leave him plenty to follow his ain 
will.’ 

Annie longed to ask of very different matters— 
of Harry’s loves and fancies, about which, no 
doubt, Miss Grizzy had had her surmises. But 
she could not bring herself to what might have 
borne such misinterpretation ; especially, knowing, 
as she did, that, by patient waiting on her infor- 
mant, all she wished to know would be certainly 
volunteered. Miss Bell’s clamorous voice, however, 
dispelled all such hope. 

“Are ye no ready, Annie Gregory? There’s a 
shower coming yont the braes: an ye do not haste 
ye, yell get it ere ye’re through the clover-field.’ 

And Annie made speedy adieux, and was out 
on the fields with Harry Faulds without another 
word privately with Miss Grizzy. 

Annie liked to talk about Kate, and Harry liked 
to listen. Harry had never been at Loanie-burnie ; 
but Annie would tell him of it—of its dikes and 
its level fields, and its queer old rambling thatched 
manse; of how much she missed Kate at Craigie, 
and how much Kate missed her too; of Mr Tyne 
also—of how very grand he looked, and what ‘a 
power he was in the parish of Loanie-burnie. All 
this she told with great truth and simplicity, saying 
nothing of bended brows, nor fretting loves, nor 
weariness. Only Annie’s heart misgave her a little 
when Harry’s generous face spoke all the pleasure 
he felt at the happy lot of her sister. And the 
hearty ring of his voice when he said: ‘She is 
worthy of it,’ made her spirit sink within her, as 
if it insulted Kate. 


CHAPTER IV. 


* Good-morning, Annie Gregory.’ 

The fresh morning breeze came up from the 
river-bed, and fluttered the daisies and the short 

een grass, spreading through the hot heart of 

aigie; and Annie, rich in the joy and hope 
which a breeze will sometimes wake, was crossing 
slowly, in sweet meditative mood, this long stretch 
of common known as the Craigie Green. 

‘Good-morning, Annie Gregory.’ And her path 
‘was intercepted by a broad, low, sallow-faced figure, 
dressed with careful richness in a medley of brown 
and black. 

‘Miss Tilly!’ Annie spoke her greeting in a 
frank burst of smiles, and held out her hand to 
the ungainly friend who had broken her reverie. 
*Miss Tilly, I thought ye would have come to see 
me; but I was not going to stand on my ain right, 
but was coming to the Gorbals this very day.’ 

And then Annie saw she had made a mistake, 
for there was no responsive cordiality in Miss 


Tilly’s face or manner; and she was vexed with 
herself, and suddenly silent. 

‘I’ve other things to do than gad about, Miss 
Gregory ; it’s best for the like of you that’s owre 
| to soil your ain hand.’ 

‘What do ye mean, Miss Tilly ?’? asked Annie 
in undisguised surprise. ‘Have I offended ye in 
aught? Then I am sorry for it. And if I eer 
roe my hand from doing a good turn for you, I 
did it unwittingly, as ye surely know well.’ 

‘I know neither one thing nor other, but maidens 
are no too maidenly will come a day’s journey with 
a lad in a post-chaise, and win a pledge and a 
promise ere they come to the end of it’ 

‘Miss Tilly, exclaimed Annie, firing up as hotly 
as Kate could have done, ‘ ye wrong me a hundred 
times, and ye know in your heart that ye do.’ 

And then Miss Tilly relented, for she had spoken 
in anger and vexation, and she was fain to make 
amends for it as they paced the cool meadow 
together. 

‘Never heed me, Miss Gregory ; I’ll be a lorn, 
lone woman when my brother gets you for a 
wife. Wae hearts make fool-speeches ; but never 
heed me—I’ll get over it in time.’ 

‘O Miss Tilly,’ said Annie, with bitter tears in 
her eyes, ‘and this is instead of the congratulations 
I expected, and all the pleasant crack we might 
have about one that’s dear to us both !’ 

‘Yell hear no more about it, an ye’ll say 
naught of this to my brother.’ 

‘No, no! Why should I vex him, and myself, 
and you!’ 

‘Ye have promised,’ said Miss Tilly, checking 
her steps, and looking full in Annie’s face with her 
glittering, ill-omened eyes. 

‘Yes,’ said Annie, withdrawing her own uncom- 
fortably. 

Miss Tilly emitted a little sound of satisfaction, 
smiled upon her companion with significant 
reassurance, and then they resumed their walk 
along the river-side. 

‘I saw ye last night when ye did not see me’ 

‘Where ?’ asked Annie with a little start, which 
Miss Tilly treasured in her memory. 

‘With a very braw young gentleman, crossing 
the fields at Chrissy-holm.’ 

‘O yes,’ said Annie, her face lighting with 
leasure : ‘that was Mr Harry Faulds. But how 
id ye happen to be there ?’ 

4 i ust on the broad road, coming home from my 

brother’s at Hurley.’ 

‘And ye saw Mr Harry Faulds and me! That 
was droll. Ye may truly think him braw; but 
he’s good, and that’s better. I wish ye knew Mr 
Harry Faulds, and I wish Mr Tilly knew him; I 
will ask him if he does.’ 

‘He knows him none,’ said Miss Tilly. ‘His 
folks are owre high for the like of my brother 
and me.’ 

Annie did not like this speech. It wounded 
her, for Mr Tilly was her own; and she thought 
nobody in the world too high to match with him. 
She could not persuade herself that all men and 
women were not charmed and won by him as was 
her own fond heart. There was nothing disloyal 
to Mr Tilly in her admiration of Harry Faulds. 
It was as her sister's first love that she always 
thought of Harry ; when she thought of his good- 
ness, it was as something her sister had lost ; never, 
never as anything coveted for herself. And love 
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of goodness was a passion in Annie, as the love of 
beauty might have been, or the love of art, or 
song. When she said Harry Faulds was she 
expressed all her heart desired—her climax of 
admiration, her highest flight of praise. How 
— ve sometimes ay of him !—of —— 
80 ue- eyes, rich in benignity, ent 
of named ought—of the fine emotional lips, 
whens, perhaps, as Miss Grizzy had said, there was 
scarcely will me to fight the world’s battles 
ray yet which could be bold for truth, and bold 
to defend the weak—a beautiful, brave, moral 
nature, of a type that has few representatives— 
which to know was to know the whole man, how 
keen soe’er might be the intellect, how faultless 
the face and the form. And Annie thought all 
this, yet was loyal in her heart to Mr = 
Harry Faulds was her beautiful ideal; Mr Tilly 
her heart’s love— 


And love must still be lord of all. 


She bade Miss Tilly -bye with a sad heart, 
nevertheless, and e no calls at Craigie, but 
went straight home to Lolly-mere. 

Annie had too sweet a nature to fret or canker 
into peevishness ; but nobody could help noticing 
the restless, wearied excitement to which her old 
lacidity gave way. Every interview with Mr 

illy was somehow a new disappointment. Her 
love did not abate, as others might happily have 
done: it seemed to deepen in intensity, to give 
with the richer plenitude for all that was withheld 
—_ # She was Be yon | ee most 
other thi to wi and position, an ise ; 
but she og with heart and soul; she me 
life a from her love ; and she had given it to 
Mr Tilly, purely, without reserve: she could not 
withdraw it from him because he seemed weary of it. 

‘Wi of it Annie learned to say that 
phrase till it became an intolerable anguish. And 
she would often lie awake, and wonder for hours 
and hours why to her had been given but that 
one little exquisite flash, that almost insufferable 
happiness, and then only shadow on shadow, only 
wearisome doubt and pain. She could not write 
to Kate about it—Kate, who had warned her so. 
She could not tell her mother, who had no thought 
she had any trouble but the over-anxiousness of 
love, the already fore-shadowed parting from her 
early happy home. Sometimes she thought with 
a shudder of Miss Tilly’s ominous eyes, of the 
shadow they had cast upon her heart that noon b 
the river-side. And so the months went on ti 
the brown scant leaves of October were hanging 
— ill, ht. Mr T 

t was a sti ight. Mr Tilly had been 
some hours at oo He had bade her 
evening with the rest—not a word, or a glance 
which might not have been for her father. And, 
sitting with Mr Gregory, close by the great ruddy 
fire, he had discussed the state of trade, the 
threatening aspect of Europe, the inefficiency of 
the Craigie magistracy, the last speech of the 
Premier; and never a word for Annie, who 
silently bent above her lace cushion in a shady 
corner of the room ; for she had placed the candles, 
with a little unguessed art, so the light might fall 
on Mr Tilly’s face, and the shadow wrap her own. 

Annie spoiled her lace through the dark and her 
trembling hand, through the long sorrowful glances 
which stole to Mr Tilly’s face. She did not know 


good | have deceived ourselves into belief in a passion 


what they were saying—it did not matter to her ; 
but she heard Mr illy’s voice, and that was more 
than enough. At last she did comprehend only 
two or three words. It was Mr Tilly who spoke 
with a little, harsh, grating : ‘Be sure it 
will turn out wrong if a woman’s hand is in it, 

Why should Annie take these words, and 
appropriate them all to herself—these almost 
meaningless words, thrown, perhaps, at some great 
ont yl _ —_ — not help at a 

up her lace; faintly, very no 
she glided A of the room. mt - 

She could not go to her own, she was too restless 
and unsatisfied. She haunted the staircase, and 
the lobby, and the gravel about the door. It was 
a very still, soft night, with a little new edge of 
moon shining down peaceful prophecies through 
the few red, loose, oak leaves, Yet, it was cold in 
its peace ; and Annie shivered and sobbed coming 
out from the ruddy warmth, and bright loquacious 
indifference which was all for Mr Tilly. 
then she heard in the parlour a little flutter of 
parting; and Mr Tilly came into the lobby, and 
enveloped himself in his greatcoat, Annie saw 
him, with the lamp shining down upon his head, 
while she stood out in the dark, where he could 
not see her. Her mother had gone to seek her: 
she heard her voice on the staircase calling: 
‘Annie, Annie! are ye no coming down to Mr 
Tilly?’ And then Annie moved into the light, 
and gave her hand quietly to their guest. 

. -night, Annie. Ye got tired of us soon’ 

Mr Tilly’s hand relaxed, and Annie’s dropped 
at her side. 

‘I like to look at the lift when the moon’s sae 
young and bonnie.’ 

‘A thankless thing,’ said Mr Tilly. 

He was hardly looking at her, but the reproach 
his words implied burned down into Annie’s soul. 
They said good-night as coldly as words could be 
spoken. And Annie went straight to her room, 
burdened with a sick presentiment of some impend- 


calamity. 
two days later, this presentiment was fulfilled. 


My pzarR Miss Grecory—I hardly feel now 
that I have a right to address you otherwise, I 
write to inform you that if you have any wish to 
be free from the engagement which we formed, 
perhaps prematurely, you are amply at liberty to 
caaie itatanend, Circumstances daily convince 
me that we are unsuited for each other; and that, 
but on certain considerations, you would never 
have accepted my proposals. I have no doubt you 
will soon be happy with one whose society you 
find more congenial than mine; and that if we 


which scarcely existed, we will speedily experience 
the relief of undeceiving ourselves in regard to the 
same. If this suggestion does not meet your views, 
of course you can hold me bound. But I would 
consider it happier for both ies, that where 
love has ceased to exist there should be no further 
compact.—Waiting your reply, I am, dear Miss 
Gregory, yours, with much esteem, A. TILLY. 


This letter was brought to Annie while she sat 
alone in the parlour; and she read it in a sort of 
stupor, read it again and again before comprehend- 


rose, and clinging to the banisters for support, 


ing its contents. Then, very quiet and pale, she | 
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went up-stairs to her room. There she locked the 
door, and drew her writing-case to her; she could 
not trust herself the delay of a single hour. She 
wrote thus, with an effort to steady her hand, till 
this task was accomplished. 


My pear Mr Titty—Your letter stuns me; I 
cannot realise it ; but be it as you will. I can bear 
aught that brings no grief to you. I will aye love 
you ; I will aye pray for you. JI shall never be your 
wife.—Yours for ever in love, but in nothing 
more. ANNIE. 


Almost illegibly, Annie signed her name ; and as 
she took her little golden seal from its place, the 
seal she had used so often with a proud pleasure 
in its pretty affectionate device, a feverish energy 
which was quite foreign to her nature seized 
possession of her. She pressed the seal on the 

per as if with a will she could press all the 
te from her life ; and with hot glowing cheeks, 
and eyes that burned unsteadily through a mist 
of sorrow and incomprehension, she went hastily 
down-stairs and out to the free air. 

‘Archie,’ she said to the gardener who was 
clearing the fallen leaves from the flower-beds 
round the door, ‘please, take this letter to the 
town. There’s no need of ye saying ye go on an 
errand from me. Take it quickly, Archie, as ye 
would do me a kindness,’ 

And then she turned hastily away: she could 
not bear that any one should look on her sorrow- 
ful face. She went down among the great strong 
hollyhocks, with their unemotional heads, coarse, 
and rich, and grand, like the purse-proud mer- 
chants, of whom there were plenty in Craigie, 
bearing their wealth ostentatiously, wafting no 
beneficent fragrance, bending never in gracious 
humility. 

If you are sad or troubled, beware of hollyhocks. 
Do they not taunt you with their gaudy glad- 
ness, their self-sufficient uprightness, the glittering 
phalanx —— meet you with, in the quiet of 
a garden-walk. Happily, in an October noon, you 
have abundant compensations. As the dockens 

ow beside the nettle, over the bed of the holly- 

ocks rustle the kindly leaves. Yellow, and crim- 
son and brown, the winds bear them near and far, 
with a sad soft, uncertain aroma, a sweetness 
unutterable. The brilliance of autumn leaves, 
nature tempers with her decay, and so we have 
psalms when we will, despite the hollyhocks. But 
Annie’s grief was too new for either psalms or 

eace ; the hollyhocks oppressed her, but the leaves 

ad no healing in them. She had written the ir- 
revocable words: ‘I shall never be your wife,’ and 
until they were irrevocable, she did not know what 
they cost her. She could not recall them now— 
her letter already might be in Mr Tilly’s hand— 
and the die was cast; and Annie was alone. 

She seated herself on the grass in a shady corner 
of the garden. She could not yet realise the thing 
that had come upon her—how, through the long 
winter days, her heart would go forth imploringly, 
yet find no answering love to keep. it warm and 
safe—how it might make shipwreck of itself on 


that dreary, dreary strand, for ever wandering | - 


homelessly, like the ghosts on Pluto’s shore. 

Annie did not realise all this; yet the flush of 
brief indignation faded away from her cheek ; and 
with cold passive hands in her lap, she sat motion- 
less among the drifting leaves. Her heart was too 


wildly fond to harbour its anger long; but still, 
through the gray autumn mist, the ominous eyes 
of Miss Tilly rose like a doom before her. 

‘She has done it !’ moaned Annie. ‘ Cruel, cruel !’ 


HOW OUR VICAR GOT HIS DEANERY. 


In a snug country village remote from a town, 
Our quiet old vicar had long settled down. 
An old college Fellow, he knew nothing more 
Of the world than to think modern fashions a bore, 
Old friends and old notions still had his support 
In theology, politics, manners, and port. 
He raised his own cucumbers, weeded his borders, 
Discoursed with the doctor on parish disorders ; 
Presided at vestry, distributed coal, 
Did his best for his flock both in body and soul ; 
He kept them all constantly under his sight, 
And penned his discourses on Saturday night ; 
Digesting his dinner and text, as he sat 
By a good sea-coal fire, along with his cat. 
He was slightly pig-headed, but kind and forgiving ; 
The simplest but truest old gentleman living. 
His cat with the vicar had lived all her days, 
And observed all the household’s methodical ways. 
She had regular hours, and a regular place 
For mousing, and snoozing, and washing her face. 
Producing a fresh batch of kittens, they say, 
Just three times a year on the very same day : 
She always had six, and their colour was gray. 
There was one other pet—a small black-muzzled pug, 
Who enjoyed, with old Pussy, a share of the rug. 
This pug came, I fear, of a heterodox breed— 
A sad dog, in fact, of the radical creed. 
She looked crabbed and soured, as though the world 
spited her ; 
Her tail had been eat; and the insult had blighted her. 
When the church bell was tolled, she would set up a 


wail, 
As she wished church and state had been served like 
her tail ! 
She eyed the churchwardens with looks rather sinister, 
But never would growl at the Methodist minister. 
She patronised Puss, but indulged a sensation 
That she came first herself in the scale of creation, 
And one resolution she stuck to, and that was, 
To be never confined on the same day the cat was. 
This quaint little household, so snug and symmetrical, 
One day felt a shock little less than electrical : 
From his patron, an earl, came a letter addressed, 
To our vicar, red-sealed with supporters and crest. 
Within it were stated his wishes, to meet 
His old college friend at his new country-seat. 
* As the days are now short, and the weather not fine, 
There’s a bed at your service, and pray come to dine.’ 
There was no time to lose; so he packed up his bag ; 
Farmer Hodge lent his trap, the churchwarden his nag. 
The ribbons were handled by Nathan the clerk : 
It was not quite the turn-out one meets in the Park. 
At the mansion arrived, in the drawing-room seated, 
With the greatest respect he soon found himself treated. 
He was quite made at home ; and the hostess and host 
Vied each with the other who'd welcome him most. 
While a group of gay ladies collected around him : 
They had read Doctor Syntax, and guessed they had 
found him. 
*Mid the buzz of fast talking, he soon caught the sound 
Of a something like ‘ Kettledrum’ whispered around ; 
And not knowing then what a kettledrum meant, 
Expected some music, and waited content. 
Then the doors were thrown open—the room was 
ablaze 
With lights borne by servants, and bright silver trays. 
Tea, coffee, and cake round the circle were handed ; 
But the vicar perplexed, couldn't half understand it. 
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He had meant to have dinner, neglecting his lunch 

For visions of venison, real turtle, and punch. 

But contented the best of the bargain to make, 

He went in, in style, at the coffee and cake ; 

Thinking, ‘ What a mistake I’ve been making, I see ; 

Why, bless me! I’m only in time for the tea !’ 

So he smothered his grief ; but a move occurred later, 

Which made his perplexity greater and greater : 

The guests one by one took a bed-chamber light, 

Slipping quietly off without saying good-night ; 

And before he could think what the dickens was in it, 

He found himself left all alone for a minute ! 

When, thinking to do like the others was best, 

He merely exclaimed, as he followed the rest : 

*How the great are maligned! "Tis believed by the 
nation, 

They indulge in late hours, and like dissipation. 

What lies all these radical papers have said ! 

Why, it’s searce eight o’clock, and we’re all off to bed !’ 

His bedroom was all that his heart could desire, 

With a jug of hot-water and brisk cheery fire ; 

And having no longer excuse or impediment, 

He undressed, blew his light out, and straight into bed 
he went. 


He had not been there long, when the sound of a 


gong 

The passage came mellowly stealing along ; 

Not with fierce bangs and crashing, 

And riot and dashing, 

But with soft modulation, like bees in a tub, 

Finishing off with a faint rub-a-dub. 

The melodious hum on his drowsy ear pouring, 

Only made him exclaim: ‘Why, there’s somebody 
oring.’ 

Now, warned by this gong, all the party below, 
Round the dining-room table were ranged in a row ; 
But one seat was vacant. ‘Why, who can be late ?’ 
Said the earl, who was not in a humour to wait. 
‘Why, the chaplain’s not here. What can keep him so 

long ? 
Run, Wilson, and beat a loud peal on the gong.’ 
The gong soon gave out a most terrible roar : 
It had never been half so belaboured before. 
In the vicar’s apartment it echoed like thunder ; 
And he leaped bolt upright, wild with terror and 
wonder. 
*Twas like Giant Blunderbore beating a metal drum : 
‘Good gracious !’ he cried; ‘why, that can’t be the 
kettledrum.’ 
Then he rushed to the passage ; but nothing he found 
To assist him, but darkness and silence ail round. 
His heart ’gainst his ribs fluttered quicker and quicker, 
When again the gong crashed, and away flew the vicar. 

He soon lost his way—at a corner he stumbled, 

And down a back staircase half ran, and half tumbled ; 

And an accident happened that made his pace merrier— 

He trod on two cats, and upset a bull-terrier. 

At the foot was a door—he had no time to knock at it, 

For his impetus sent him head-first with a shock at it. 
In a snug cosy room, by a bright polished grate, 

Mrs Dobbs, the housekeeper, was sitting in state. 

On the grate was a kettle—the kettle was steaming, 

And Mrs Dobbs watched it with count beaming ; 

Then sugar and lemon, the peel and the juice, 

She put in a covered jug ready for use ; 

And next a stone bottle proceeded to fork out 

From a cupboard hard by, and pop came the cork out. 

*Twas a spirit that cheers, and at times makes one 


frisky : 
The gods call it nectar, and Irishmen—whisky. 
And, lastly, when these preparations were over, 
Poured in boiling water, and shut down the cover. 
How oft when we think our surroundings are snuggest, 
With a potion all-bitter comes Fate, like a druggist ! 
Mrs Dobbs had just settled her eyelids to close 


When a crash came, and presto! a figure was visible : 
Twas startling, but too incorrect to be risible. 

I cannot describe it ; in fact, such a deshabille 

In the presence of ladies is quite inadmissible ; 

For a nightsbirt and cap is not quite the costume 

To appear in at night in a housekeeper’s room. 


thinking, 
For all of a sudden she found herself sinking ; 
And quite unaware the intruder was clerical, 
She went off at once in the state called hysterical ; 


And discharge it direct in the face of the vicar. 


went off 
Had quite the effect of a telegram sent off, 
On a bevy of maids who were chatting their fill 
Tn a place called a stillroom, where no one was still. 
Their clatter was stopped ; in a second or more, 
In a terrified group they appeared at the door, 
And peeped in a moment, when back they all ran, 
For there, all in white, was a ghost or a man ! 
Who eyed them askance with a rueful grimace ; 
He was stamping with pain, and was mopping his face. 
His hair was all wet, and his cheeks they were very 


white, 

As though he’d been drinking the wine they call sherry- 
white. 

At his feet lay the housekeeper, like a dead body ; 

And the whole room was steaming with hot whisky- 


dy. 

Meanwhile, in the dining-room all were quite merry. 
The first course was ended—the soup and the sherry ; 
But instead of the entrée detailed on the carte, 

Came one that made all of them rise with a start. 

It dashed through the door with a terrible clatter ; 

’Twas a woman for certain—but mad as a hatter. 

With ribbons all flying, and wild streaming hair, 

With mouth all agape, and eyes all astare ; 

And rusbing as fast as the famed Tam o’ Shanter; 

She upset the butler, and smashed his decanter, 

And screamed out in accents of horror and dread : 

‘Sure his Rev’rence is drunk, and the housekeeper 
dead !’ 

I refrain from detailing a long explanation 

Of the scene that ensued on this strange revelation ; 

How the guests rushed at once to the scene of the tragic 
act, 

And returned in a roar, as if changed by some magic 


act ; 

While faces all pallid, were, two minutes after, 

Convulsed with loud shouts of unquenchable laughter. 

Suffice it, that one who enjoyed it the most, 

In Her Majesty’s cabinet held a high post ; 

And he said: ‘Since I’ve guided the helm of the 
nation, 

I’ve never enjoyed so divine a sensation. 

What does he not merit, who’s had such a fright 

To supply us with special amusement to-night ? 

Come, give us your votes. What shall be his reward ? 

He’d be quite out of place, if we made him a lord. 

We can scarce make a baronet of the old body ; 

Nor even a Knight of the Bath—of hot toddy ; 

But to-morrow, at Windsor, I’ll speak to the Queen, 

And the next Dean that dies—why, our friend shall be 
Dean.’ 


On 5th August will be commenced in this Journal 
an Original Novel, entitled 


CECIL’S TRYST. 
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For a nap, with the fragrance of punch in her nose, 
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So thought Mrs Dobbs—you could scarce call it 


She had just strength to snatch up the jugful of liquor, 


Now the scream which the housekeeper gave as she 
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